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EUROPE AND THE WAR 

BY SYDl>rEY BEOOKS 

It is entirely fitting that London, and no other capital, 
should be the scene of the Balkan Peace Conference. Of all 
the Great Powers England is the one most clearly and 
honorably associated with the cause of Balkan freedom. 
No one, indeed, can be said to have quite taken the measure 
of Great Britain's influence and position in the world who 
does not realize that in southeastern Europe, as in Poland, 
as also in Italy, she has long been regarded as in a special 
sense the protector and liberator of the smaller nationalities. 
It was Gladstone who first put forward the formula of " the 
Balkans for the Balkan people "; who first proclaimed the 
hopelessness of Turkish regeneration from within ; who first 
insisted that the Turks could only ' ' carry away their abuses 
by carrying off themselves ' ' ; and who by the inspiration of 
his eloquence was mainly instrumental in freeing Eoumania, 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro from the Ottoman yoke. 
The event has marvelously vindicated his faith that a 
policy " inspired by the love of freedom " is for Great 
Britain and for the world at large the only right policy, and 
in the end the only winning policy; the confederation of 
autonomous Christian States for which he labored is now all 
but a reality; he has been abundantly justified in his pre- 
diction that the southward march of Austria and Eussia 
would be checked when despotism met " the barrier raised 
by the breasts of free men "; and nobody doubts that, had 
his policy been adopted in its entirety, forty years of crush- 
ing and shameful misery would have been spared to Mace- 
donia and Armenia. Little wonder that the country whose 
conscience he so magnificently voiced has been revered by 
the Balkan peoples as the chief agent of their emancipation. 

Yet it would be futile to pretend that the Gladstonian 
policy has always been the policy of Great Britain. Beacons- 
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field's ideas ran notoriously on quite opposite lines. In Ms 
eyes the decisive element in the problem of the Near East 
was the necessity of presendng Turkey as a make-weight 
against Russia and of saving Constantinople from the grip 
of the great northern Power. Between these two poles 
British policy has oscillated during the past four decades. 
Whenever a fresh massacre or a fresh rebellion has stirred 
up again the question of the Near East, Great Britain, ia the 
role of a sympathetic and disinterested friend, anxious to 
buttress Turkish rule on the only safe foundation — the con- 
tentment and prosperity of the ruled, neither desiring the 
disruption of the Ottoman Empire nor exacting a price for 
postponing it, has pressed for reforms with more sense, per- 
tinacity, and loyalty than any other Power. But in doing so 
she has always made it perfectly clear that she did not con- 
template and would not be driven into single-handed action. 
She accepted the Concert of Europe not as the best, but as 
the only practicable instrument for bettering the conditions 
of Turkish government, and she clung to it, and was by far 
its most active and sincere member, because the alternatives 
were either complete passivity or armed and unsupported 
intervention with its inevitable sequel of a European war. I 
do not know what other course was open to her. British 
statesmen of all parties, after Gladstone's death, came to a 
general acceptance of the proposition that the liberation of 
Armenia and Macedonia was not to be sought by the isolated 
force of British arms. But that did not prevent them from 
urging incessantly upon the Yildiz Kiosk the need of re- 
forms. There were times when Great Britain seemed bent 
on placing the interests of the Christian subjects of the Turk 
above the interests of the entire British Empire. She ap- 
peared to forget that the Sultan was not merely the temporal 
ruler of the Ottoman Empire, but the spiritual head of 
the world of Islam ; that his influence as Commander of the 
Faithful, as Khalif, as the guardian of Mecca and Medina, 
immeasurably transcended his influence as Sultan ; that there 
are in the British Empire more than eighty million Mu- 
hammadans ; that the security of the British raj in India — to 
take but one example — depends as much as anything else on 
the loyalty of the Muhammadan subjects ; and that the im- 
passioned abuse showered upon the Sultan by British states- 
men and writers, who developed the absurd habit of holding 
him personally responsible for the misgovemment of his 
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realm, and who made it almost a form of moral turpitude to 
say a good word for the Turk, alienated the sympathy of his 
co-religionists throughout the world. It must also be borne 
in mind that Constantinople, beyond any other capital in the 
world, is the meeting-place of diplomatic threads innumer- 
able, and that indifference to the problems that focus on and 
radiate from Stamboul is and must be, on Great Britain's 
part, an impossibility. So long as Great Britain holds 
Egypt, is concerned in Asia Minor, dominates the Persian 
Gulf, and remains in India, and so long as the break-up of 
the Ottoman Empire threatens to upset the balance of power 
in the -^gean, the Adriatic, and the Mediterranean, so long 
is it beyond the power of Downing Street to wash its hands 
of the Near East. 

It was, therefore, in the face of an obvious self-interest 
that Great Britain took the lead in protesting against the 
abominations of Turkish misrule and in pressing for its 
reform. She paid for her insistence in a loss of authority 
and prestige and of commercial and political influence. The 
Sultan was estranged and turned to Germany; and British 
power in Constantinople, where it had once been dominant, 
sank to almost nothing. Yet neither the British people nor 
successive British Governments ever abandoned the cause 
of Balkan freedom. Nearly everything that was done to im- 
prove the state of Macedonia through the Concert of Europe 
was done on the prompting of Great Britain and in spite 
of the continuous opposition of the other Powers. Her fidel- 
ity and persistence seemed to meet with their just reward 
when the Young Turks arose and a Constitution was wrested 
from the Sultan, and for a brief moment it looked as though 
an era of lilierty and reconciliation had actually dawned. 
That British opinion, both popular and official, entirely mis- 
took the character and aims of the Young Turk movement 
would, I suppose, to-day be disputed by no one. With the 
utmost friendliness and good-will it soon became impossible 
not to perceive that the Young Turks were simply the old 
Sultan in policy and action whatever they might be in speech. 
Six months ago nothing in the Near-Eastern situation was 
clear, except that the Turk was as unregenerate as ever, that 
Macedonia was once more weltering in a chaos of racial and 
religious frenzy, and that an explosion of some sort was 
being rapidly precipitated. But I doubt whether there were 
a dozen people in Great Britain who foresaw the form the 
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upheaval would assume or who dreamed for a moment that 
the Balkan States would lay aside their inveterate feuds, 
form a league of vengeance, and hurl themselves upon the 
common oppressor of them all. Nowhere has admiration 
for their valor or sympathy with their cause been keener 
than throughout the British Isles. The Prime Minister took 
the earliest possible opportunity of stating the attitude of 
the Government, of deprecating the discussion of isolated 
questions that could only be satisfactorily disposed of as 
part of a general settlement, of insisting on the necessity of 
a European Conference to wind up the war, of assuring the 
Balkan Allies that they would not be robbed of the legitimate 
fruits of their victories, and of announcing Great Britain's 
desire to co-operate with every effort to prevent the struggle 
in the Peninsula from broadening out into a European con- 
flict. Sir Edward Grey gave practical and opportune shape 
to these aims by proposing, and inducing the Powers to ac- 
cept, a Conference of Ambassadors for the purpose of expe- 
diting an exchange of opinions and keeping the interested 
parties in close touch with one another. His whole handling 
of the crisis, indeed, has shown a marked improvement on 
the rather maladroit diplomacy of Downing Street during 
the anxious weeks that followed Austria-Hungary's annexa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina four years ago. It has been 
firm, persuasive, and intelligent, and the British people have 
responded to it. Few events of our time have more fiired 
them than the spectacle of the Balkan peoples risking their 
all on a single throw, taking their destinies out of the hands 
of a supine and fearful Europe, and boldly acting on the 
energizing truth of the Wordsworthian moral : 

" That in ourselves our safety must be sought ; 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought, 
That we must stand unpropped, or be laid low." 

Such a development had never entered into the serious 
calculations of Europe. Yet now that it has come there is 
a feeling of thankfulness from Rome to St. Petersburg. 
Even among those Powers that see in the triumph of the 
Balkan League the death or indefinite postponement of some 
cherished ambitions, there is a sentiment of relief that the 
long tale of Turkish misgovernment should at last be near- 
ing its end. No statesman would to-day dream of proposing 
that Macedonia should be thrust back under Ottoman rule. 
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'' Peace with honor " was what Beaconsfield claimed to 
have brought with him from the Berlin Congress. But we 
can all see now that it was not a real peace and that the 
" honor " accompanying it was rooted in dishonor. The 
same error is not likely to be repeated again. The ' ' bag and 
baggage " policy is one that in its essence all the Powers 
subscribe to to-day. Every one agrees that there can be no 
hope of contentment in the Balkans so long as the Turks are 
allowed to lord it over Christian communities; and what- 
ever terms of peace the Balkan Allies are able to arrange 
with the Turks, so far as Thrace and Macedonia are con- 
cerned, the Powers as a whole stand ready to ratify. That 
marks an enormous advance toward a final solution of the 
Near-Eastern problem. The position has been reached 
where Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, and Montenegro are free 
to settle among themselves the disposition of the territories 
they have conquered. To that statement there are some 
exceptions to be made, and with these I shall deal later on. 
But, broadly speaking, it represents the facts of one of the 
speediest and most bewildering transformations ever wit- 
nessed in history. That Turkish authority must be circum- 
scribed to the comer round Constantinople is something that 
no one affects to dispute. There is not a single Power that 
harbors the intention of challenging or reversing that out- 
standing result of the war, or that dreams of attempting to 
prop up the status quo ante. It has gone irrevocably to 
pieces and every Foreign Office in Europe is accommodating 
itself with siieh speed as it can compass to that central fact. 
Yet a bare two years ago we were all discussing the Turco- 
Roumanian Convention as a turning-point in Balkan history. 
It was imderstood that the statesmen of Bucharest had 
agreed, in the event of a conflict between Bulgaria and Tur- 
key, to mobilize their full military strength along the Bul- 
garian frontier. We were speculating on all that so com- 
plete a departure from the cautious and independent policy 
of Roumania might signify. We were clear that it was a 
move engineered by the Wilhelmstrasse and the Ballplatz; 
that it practically eliminated Bulgaria from the list of Turk- 
ish anxieties; that it was a warning to Greece and an im- 
mense accession of strength to the Triple Alliance. That was 
in October, 1910. To-day all that the serious diplomats of 
Europe are concerning themselves with is the compensation 
Roumania is to receive for her neutrality during the war; 
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and even that is a question that Bucharest and Sofia will 
settle between themselves. Nothing could show more clearly 
the lightning-like revolution that has overtaken all south- 
eastern politics. From a great part of one of its historic 
playgrounds or battle-fields — it is difficult to say in which 
light it should be regarded — European diplomacy has been 
virtually excluded, or has been reduced to the role of coun- 
tersigning the arrangements arrived at by the petty States 
whom heretofore it has treated merely as pawns in the rival- 
ries of the Great Powers. The rectification of the Rou- 
manian-Bulgarian frontier; the destiny of the Sanjah of 
Novi-Bazar; the fate of Salonica; the precise form in which 
the Balkan Allies are to distribute among themselves the 
spoils of war — these are matters that have practically been 
taken out of the hands of Europe and will be dealt with and 
settled by the victorious combatants on the spot. 

One may, therefore, take it for granted that within certain 
limitations a greater Bulgaria, a greater Servia, a greater 
Montenegro, and a greater Greece will shortly figure on the 
map of Europe. If they were to form a Confederation, imited 
by political, military, and, above all, by economic bonds, 
their strength would be invulnerable and it would only be a 
question of time before Constantinople became their capital. 
But that is too much to hope for. Unity for purposes of 
attack upon a common enemy is far easier to achieve than 
tmity for purposes of administration and defense when that 
enemy has been disposed of. Already there are signs of dis- 
integration within the Balkan League. The best observers 
do not expect it to survive for another year. There are those 
who prophesy that it will soon be replaced by a Turco-Rou- 
manian-Bulgarian Alliance. There are those, too, who fore- 
see the resurgence of the old antagonisms that have been 
damped down by the war and the ultimate and by no means 
peaceful rise of Bulgaria to a position of ascendency 
throughout the entire Peninsula. It is useless, however, to 
dwell on the multitudinous contingencies that may arise 
when the present confusion has been straightened out. 
"What is enotigh, and more than enough, for the day is that 
the Near-Eastern question has been dramatically reopened 
and that problems of indubitable peril to the peace of 
Europe, and of an extraordinary complexity in themselves, 
have to be faced. vOne problem, and by far the most anxious 
of them all, the world is to be spared; there is not going to 
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be any conflict, or rather any immediate conflict, for the 
possession of Constantinople. When it looked for a while as 
though nothing could stop the victorious rush of the Bul- 
garians and as though the Turks were to be driven not 
merely out of Macedonia, but out of Europe altogether, a 
shiver passed through the Powers lest to all their other dis- 
tractions there should be added the supreme burden of de- 
termining the fate of Stamboul. That danger has passed. 
The Turks will remain in the home of the eastern Caesars 
until such time as the Bulgarians are in a position to take 
it from them. To secure possession of the city of Con- 
stantine has, of course, been the dream of Russia for two 
centuries and more. It is not to the interest of Europe as a 
whole, or of any country in Europe, that that dream should 
be realized. Twenty years ago a distinguished English 
publicist wrote: " The geographical conditions of Constan- 
tinople are so extraordinary; they offer such boundless 
opportunities to a first-class military and naval power ; they 
lie so curiously ready to promote the ambition of Russia, 
that the advance of the Tsar to the capital of the Sultan 
would produce a change in Europe greater than any wit- 
nessed in the nineteenth century. The absolute monarch of 
a hundred millions, with an army of two and a half millions, 
possessing sole command of the Black Sea, Bosphorus, Mar- 
mora, and Hellespont, together with the incomparable naval 
basis which is afforded by this chain of four inland seas, 
would unquestionably be supreme master of the whole of 
Eastern Europe, which would then extend under one scepter 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Greek Archipelago." Much 
has changed since these words were written, but the pro- 
digious upheaval in the politics of all Europe that would 
follow on a Russian occupation of Constantinople, involving 
free access to the Mediterranean, remains as it was. Russia 
undoubtedly is entitled to an outlet on the warm waters, and 
the prohibition on the passage of war-ships through the 
Bosphorus ought to be, and probably will be, removed. But 
the objections to allowing any one of the Great Powers, but 
Russia in particular, to hold Constantinople are still as over- 
whelmingly strong as ever ; and it is with a sense of the most 
heartfelt relief that Europe contemplates the continued re- 
tention of the city by the Turks. 

Even, however, with that crucial issue out of the way or in 
abeyance there remain other questions stirred up by the war 
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in the Balkans that are fully capable of dividing the Powers ; 
and it is well worth noting, as an illustration of the impor- 
tance of sea-power, that all these questions have to do with 
the control of ports and coast-lines. It is only when the 
territorial readjustments that must be provided for on the 
terms of peace affect the ^Egean and the Adriatic that the 
Powers find themselves vitally concerned. The partition of 
the inland parts of the Ottoman Empire in Europe is, as I 
have said, a matter which they are prepared to leave to the 
Balkan Allies to settle virtually as they please. Austria- 
Hungary has long been accused of a desire, and even of 
definite plans, to get down to Saloniea. Yet Austria-Hun- 
gary has watched the developments of the past two months 
with admirable restraint, disavows all ideas of seeking terri- 
torial compensation, and is willing to see Novi-Bazar, which 
she voluntarily evacuated only four years ago, become a 
Servian or a joint Servian and Montenegrin possession. Of 
all the G-reat Powers she is the one most directly and inti- 
mately affected by the results of the struggle. She borders 
on the Balkans, for one thing, and for another, the majority 
of her peoples are Slavs, and bound, therefore, to be reacted 
upon by the successes of their racial kinsmen in the South. 
Every accession to Slav power and influence to that extent 
prejudices the position of the German and Magyar elements 
in Austria and in Hungary and makes it more probable that 
the whole realm of the Hapsburgs will gradually lose its Teu- 
tonic complexion and assume a preponderantly Slav hue. I 
do not myself believe that the statesmen of Vienna ever 
seriously meditated the desperate venture of expanding 
toward Saloniea. But they would be more than human if 
they viewed the prospect of a formidable Slav confederation 
in their immediate neighborhood with emotions wholly free 
from chagrin. Yet they have displayed not the slightest dis- 
position to begrudge the Balkan Allies their victories or to 
challenge or reverse accomplished facts ; and the moderation 
of their attitude is the best guarantee that the area of con- 
flict will not be allowed to spread. All that they ask of the 
future owners and rulers of Saloniea, whether Greece or 
Servia or Bulgaria, is that Austro-Hungarian trade shall not 
be discriminated against either in transit to and from the 
^gean or at the local customs. So long as that condition 
is fulfilled they are apparently indifferent as to whose flag 
actually floats over the city, or whether it becomes a free 
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municipality under international protection. One may, 
therefore, assert with some confidence that the problem of 
Salonica is unlikely to cause any serious trouble — less 
trouble, indeed, than the ultimate disposition of several of 
the neighboring islands captured by the Greeks. Austria- 
Hungary, again, is on terms of close friendship with Rou- 
mania and is naturally inclined to espouse her interests. 
But here, too, she has virtually announced that whatever 
compensation for Roumanian neutrality can be agreed upon 
between Bucharest and Sofia will be acceptable to Sofia. 
Austria-Hungary, in short, realizing that the enlarged Bal- 
kan States will continue to be her neighbors and that she 
stands to profit by the prosperity that the future holds in 
store for them, has shown an extremely reasonable and 
reconciling spirit in adapting herself to changes which she 
can hardly have welcomed. 

There is, however, one quarter in which her diplomacy is 
decidedly more stiff-necked. The Servians contend that 
their victories and sacrifices wUl have gone for very little 
unless they are allowed a port on the Adriatic under their 
own control. At present their exports must either pass 
through Austria-Hungary or stand the delays and expense 
of the journey to Salonica or through the Black Sea. Prac- 
tically their only market is their wealthy and powerful neigh- 
bor to the north, and whenever Vienna has been dissatisfied 
with their political conduct, she has been able to put an 
intolerable pressure upon the smaller kingdom by closing the 
frontier customs-houses to Servian goods and produce. 
Servia is thus in a state of constant economic subjection to 
Austria-Hungary, and all her efforts to escape from this 
thraldom and to build up an uninterrupted trade with 
Western Europe have been practically, though not abso- 
lutely, futile. Give her, however, a port on the Adriatic 
with railway communications, and she becomes a free State 
and in a position to regulate her own commercial future. 
Without that indispensable equipment, she must remain as 
she is now, the economic slave of Austria-Hungary. More- 
over, she is not asking for anything she has not fairly won 
by the sword. Her troops are at this moment in possession 
of Durazzo on the Adriatic coast. What she demands is 
that they should remain there and that some fifty kilometers 
of the littoral of the north should come into Servian hands 
together with a spacious hinterland. To this demand both 
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Austria^Htingary and Italy return an absolute non possumus. 
Durazzo, they point out, is not situated in a no-man's land. 
It lies, on the contrary, near the heart of Albania and oppo- 
site Brindisi; and what Servia asks is, in effect, that she 
shall be permitted to partition Albania and to establish a 
naval base on the Austro-Hungarian flank and directly 
menacing the shores of Italy. Between Rome and Vienna 
there has long been a hidden but none the less strenuous 
rivalry for predominance in Albania. Neither will allow the 
other to take possession of it; both are united against the 
entrance of any third party, and especially when the third 
party is a Slav State and well within the orbit of Russian 
influence. Each fears or professes to fear — for it seems a 
far-fetched apprehension — that a Servian portion of the 
Adriatic would be at the disposal of Russia and that the 
whole balance of naval power in Europe would thus be 
upset. They are on stronger, or at any rate more plausible, 
ground when they insist that a Servian occupation of the 
central regions of Albania directly contravenes the principle 
of " the Balkans for the Balkan peoples." Vienna has not 
abstained from hindering the Servians in breaking away 
from Turkish misgovemment merely to see them fasten 
their rule iipon the Albanians. If Servia is to be free and 
independent, why not Albania also? What claim can the 
Servians put forward to be rid of the Turkish yoke that can- 
not also be preferred by the Albanians? The Albanians, 
remember, are neither of Slav nor Ottoman stock. They 
are the most primitive and the wildest people in Europe, 
keenly intelligent, with a rigid if peculiar code of honor, im- 
memorially divided by bloody antagonisms of clan and 
creed, never yet conquered, without roads, railways, letters, 
or any effective government, fiercely resentful of external 
control, with a pride in never paying taxes, a people that 
have never been taken and have never taken themselves in 
hand, but at the same time a people that have shown by the 
thousands of able and trusted administrators they have con- 
tributed to Turkish oflScialdom that they have it in them to 
form a self-governing State. For the Servians to attempt 
to impose themselves on such a people means racial anarchy 
and prolonged warfare. The true solution is Albania for 
the Albanians. 

Such, in part, is the response both of Vienna and Rome to 
the Servian contention. It may be, as the Servians aver, a 
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response dictated by a shrewd belief that the experiment of 
an autonomous Albania "vvould be bound to collapse and that 
opportunities might thus present themselves for either Aus- 
tria-Hungary or Italy or for both Powers together to seize on 
the very territories they now insist on keeping out of Servian 
hands. But whatever the motives behind the attitude of the 
two Powers, it is, I believe, final and will not be modified. 
Austria-Hungary, in fact, is prepared, if necessary, to assert 
her interests in the matter by force of arms. She does not 
expect to keep the whole of Albania intact. She raises no 
objections to an extension of the Montenegrin boundaries in 
the North, or to Greece being rewarded with considerable 
parts of Greek-speaking Epirus in the South. But she will 
not tolerate the partition of Albania proper or the appear- 
ance of Servia on the Adriatic. The statesmen of Vienna 
disclaim with, vehemence any intention of keeping Servia in 
a state of economic thraldom. They point out that the en- 
larged Servia will, for one thing, be much nearer to Salonica 
than it is at present; that the Allies may form a customs 
union which would furnish Servia with the additional mar- 
kets she desires ; that no protest would be raised if she were 
to build a railroad to connect with the Montenegrin port of 
Antivari on the Adriatic; that means could be found of 
meeting Servian needs either by a fiscal convention between 
Vienna and Belgrade or by direct railway communication 
between the Servian capital and the Dalmatian coast. In 
short they insist that a port on the Adriatic is not necessary 
to Servia 's economic emancipation. The Servians, however, 
still profess to regard it as vital, and a strong body of 
popular opinion in Russia has been aroused in support of 
their claims. The Russian Government, however, though 
humanly ready to pay off some old scores with Austria- 
Hungary and though conscious that its title to the guardian- 
ship of the smaller Slav States will be well-nigh gone for- 
ever if it fails again, as it failed in 1909, to uphold Servia 
against " Teuton oppression," has so far taken no extreme 
step. Both Powers, nevertheless, have mobilized; Germany 
has frankly stated her intention of standing by her ally, 
if she is attacked ; and the situation, while not yet acute, is 
still strained and at the mercy of a chance incident. If the 
Slav sentiment among the Russian masses were to be in- 
flamed, the worst would have to be feared and prepared for — 
the Balkans being perhaps the only quarter of the world 
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where Russian popular opinion really influences Russian 
policy. 

But on the whole the chances favor peace. The oommon 
sentiment of Europe recoils in horror from the idea of a 
war waged over such a trumpery pretext as Servia's outlet 
to the sea, even though the pretext be draped with much 
knowing rhetoric about the irrepressible and inevitable con- 
flict between the Teuton and the Slav. Germany, for her 
part, has striven ably and sincerely for a compromise and, to 
the satisfaction of all sensible people in both countries, has 
found herself working hand in hand with Great Britain. 
France has been equally active ia searching for a formula 
of reconciliation. Nobody, it may truly be said, wants war — 
least of all the Balkan Allies, who could hardly hope to 
retain a tithe of what they have so lately won. Everybody, 
moreover, realizes that if war were to come it could not be 
isolated or restrained until every leading Power in Europe 
had bled itself white. France would be forced to go to the 
support of Russia, and Germany to that of Austria; and 
Great Britain would find herself frantically debating her 
proper course of action. That is a prospect so abhorrent to 
the average man that one cannot thiok it will come to pass 
or that diplomacy, which so far has met the crisis with flexi- 
bility, good sense, and an unusual power of adaptation, will 
fail ignobly at the last fence. 

Sydney Bbooks. 



